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The work is evidently primarily one of the imagination; and 
judged as such it must be ranked high. But it is more than that. 
There is scarcely a page of the book which is not thought-pro- 
voking. There is a wealth of ideas in it about human life and 
society, physical nature, and even the constitution of the universe 
itself, which bewilders. On account of their stimulating and sug- 
gestive qualities, therefore, these two books by Mr. Collier deserve 
a wide circle of intelligent readers. They especially deserve reading 
by all who are pondering the problem of human progress. If we 
were to venture a general estimate of these books, we would have 
to say that eventually they must rank high among the masterpieces 
of Utopian literature. 

Charles A. Ellwood 

University of Missouri 



Riches and Poverty. By L. G. Chiozza Money. London: 
Methuen Co., 1906. Pp. xx-l-342. 
The author finds that one-half of the entire national income of 
the United Kingdom is taken by one-ninth of the population, and 
one-third of it by one-thirtieth of the population. Five millions out 
of a population of forty-three millions own nearly all the national 
wealth, while one-seventieth of the people own more than one-half 
of the national wealth. The population of the United Kingdom is 
a poor people thinly veneered by the well-to-do. The congestion of 
capital, the appreciation of securities, watered stocks, the unearned 
increment of "sleeping partners," increase the already dispropor- 
tionate share of those who wait; while business depressions, the 
precariousness of employment, accident, disease, and physical failure 
cut down the uncertain share of those who work. Parallel with this 
wasting of the laborer's personal substance goes the wasting of the 
capitalist's impersonal superfluity of naughtiness. But they are 
more than parallels. The latter sucks its life from the former, but 
returns unto it no fertilization. To the error of distribution is charged 
the undernourishment of the poor, especially of mothers, infant 
mortality, the employment of women, inferior schooling, and the 
overcrowding in cities. Incidentally, palliatives must be used while 
the remedies are working themselves out. Hence charity and old- 
age pensions must find support. The wastes of production can be 
turned into savings only by governmental ownership of the means of 
production. The error of distribution can be overcome in part by a 
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revised income tax and a new schedule of death duties. But "to 
deal with causes we must strike at the error of distribution by 
gradually substituting public ownership for private ownership of 
the means of production." 

The foregoing is the fabric of argument presented by the author. 
Through it runs the thread of socialistic theory. This does not 
obtrude itself so much as may possibly seem from the skeleton out- 
line given. The author presents an abundance of statistics in large 
figures. They leave a slight suspicion that they have been interpreted 
with a "single-barreled" canon of criticism and one eye squinted 
shut. On some individual topics, however, they may be found 
quite satisfactory. 

T. J. Riley 



Among Country Schools. By W. J. Kern, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Winnebago Co., III. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 
Among Country Schools is just the kind of source-book the 
country teacher should have. It is full of suggestions, and invari- 
ably tells where material can be found and how to get it. It is 
explicit and concrete. It is not a theory, but an account of things. 

T. J. Riley 



